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Stroke Right , Stroke Left 



Kernel Photo by Dick Ware 



“Stroke right, stroke left, now for a turn . . But whatever the freshman from Louisville might 
might be going through Ann Strunk’s mind as be thinking, she churns a graceful stroke in the 
she practices for the Blue Marlin show March 9. Memorial Coliseum swimming pool. 



8 University Students Named 
As Woodrow Wilson Designates 



The Woodrow Wilson Na- 
tional Fellowship Foundation 
has designated 1,124 college 
seniors from schools all across 
the country and Canada as “the 
best future college teacher pros- 
pects on the continent.” Eight 
are UK students. 

Designates from the Universi- 
ty are: Crawford H. Blakeman 
Jr., anthropology; Linda D. 
Crabtree, political science; 
David C. Fannin, English; 
Michael T. Heath, mathemat- 
ics; John D. Howell, English; 
Lesley R. Lisso, French; Rob- 
ert D. Trent, mathematics; and 
Edith L. Vance, English. 

Other Kentucky schools to 
have designates were Western 
Kentucky University, with one, 



and Kentucky Southern Col- 
lege, with two. 

Included on the honorable 
mention list from UK are Jose 
A. Alcala-Ruiz, Spanish; Arvin 
H. Jumpin, English; Larry W. 
Mitchell, psychology; and Kath- 
erine P. Osolnik, German. 

The University was second in 
the number of designates from 
Region VII which includes 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi 
and Tennessee. Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity had the highest num- 
ber, with 11. 

As a result of a reduction in 
Ford Foundation support for 
the Wilson foundation, Wood- 
row Wilson now will provide 
only 50 first-year graduate 
school and 200 Woodrow Wil- 



son Dissertation Fellowships. 
Ford donated $1.2 million this 
year to the foundation. 

Sir Hugh Taylor, president 
of the foundation, explained 
that out of funds from other 
sources, the foundation expects 
to support 100 American stu- 
dents with direct grants as 
Woodrow Wilson Fellows. 

The foundation now sees its 
role “to identify for graduate 
departments those students who 
in our view have the best poten- 
tial for college teaching.” 

Sir Hugh stated the policy 
change in announcing the 
Woodrow Wilson designates. 
He said graduate deans are now 
receiving a list of the desig- 
nates with the recommendation 
that they are “worthy of finan- 
cial support in graduate school.” 



Morehead Faces 
‘Freedom’ Issue 

By DARRELL RICE 

MOREHEAD — A free speech revolution apparently is brewing 
at Morehead State University. It comes in the wake of the Ken- 
tucky Conference on the War and the Draft, held at UK Feb. 10 
and attended by several Morehead students and professors. 



About 10 students and fac- 
ulty members at Morehead are 
circulating a petition against a 
compulsory two-year ROTC pro- 
gram that is to go into effect 
next fall. The action is being 
taken despite administrative 
pressures against the move. 

Plans to circulate the peti- 
tion were first formulated at a 
regional workshop at the anti- 
war conference here. Some 20 
people from Morehead attended 
the conference. 

At a general session of the 
conference, Kenneth Vance, 
Morehead communications pro- 
fessor, told the group of the 
“conditions of fear that exist 
on the Morehead campus.” 

“There has not been an ob- 
jective debate on Vietnam this 
year, he said, “and it seems 
to me that any place called a 
university has to have this.” 

One Morehead student went 
to Washington, D.C., in Octo- 
ber for the antiwar march on 
the Pentagon, and Prof. Vance 
said Morehead’s president. Dr. 
Adran Doran, publicly made de- 
rogatory remarks abovit the stu- 
dent after he returned. 

Dr. Doran has said of aca- 
demic freedom at Morehead, ac- 
cording to Prof. Vance, “There 
are trains going east and there 
are trains going west. Anyone 
who doesn't like it here can 
catch one of those trains.” 

Mr. Vance said, “I have ob- 
tained a copy of the Bill of 
Rights, and I am going back 
to Morehead and hang it over 
my desk.” 

He also announced plans to 
start a Morehead chapter of the 
American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors (AAUP)— the 
first meeting of which has been 
set for Feb. 22. 

In an interview after his talk. 
Prof. Vance said he had received 
a letter saying his teaching con- 



tract will not be renewed for 
next year. He feels his having 
spoken out for the rights of stu- 
dents to discuss controversial is- 
sures in the student newspaper 
played a large part in his con- 
tract not being removed. 

There are also nimors of other 
professors’ contracts not being 
renewed. 

The petition against compul- 
sory ROTC now being circulated 
was first read at a Feb. 15 dis- 
cussion group meeting, the Free 
Fonim. 

It requested that “the presi- 
dent withdraw the compulsory 
element of the ROTC program, 
or failing, to withdraw the pro- 
gram completely.” 

The petition went on to say 
that compulsory ROTC is detri- 
mental to the academic program, 
that it limits the choice of classes 
men may take, and that it is 
immoral because it forces all 
men, in order to get an educa- 
tion, to learn to kill. 

Roscoe Playforth, dean of the 
College of Social Studies, was 
present at the meeting and asked 
for the name of the student who 
read the petition. 

Dean Playforth told the stu- 
dents they were “playing with a 
dangerous thing" in circulating 
the document. 

Someone asked him why the 
students had not been consulted 
about having a compulsory 
ROTC program. He answered 
that the Board of Regents had 
made the decision and that it 
was “none of the students’ bus- 
iness.” 

He was then asked if a mem- 
ber of the Student Council should 
not have been on the board when 
the decision was made. 

Dean Playforth answered that 
he did not “care about the Stu- 
dent Council. 

The petition has been circu- 

Continued on Page 5, Col. 1 



"Foreign Aid Paid For In Blood" 



Educators Condemn New Draft Regulations 



NEW YORK (AP)— Educators at several large uni- 
versities say the abolition of draft deferments for most 
graduate students could threaten research, reduce the 
supply of future teachers and cripple graduate school 
enrollments. 

Some administrators denounced the new policy as 
short-sighted and several said other systems of drafting 
from the affected group could have cushioned the 
impact. 

They spoke out Friday after the Johnson administra- 
tion abolished graduate draft deferments except for 
medical and dental students, students in related fields 



Dr. Lewis W. Cothran, dean ol the UK Graduate 
School, has said lhai new Selective Service regulations 
could reduce graduate enrollment here by one-third. 



and those who will have completed two or more 
years of their studies by June. 

At the same time the National Security Council sus- 
pended indefinitely the official list of essential activi- 
ties and critical occupations that Selective Service 
draft Itoards have used as a guideline in making oc- 
cupational deferments. 

Administration officials estimated that 150,000 or 
more men would be draf ted as the result of the changes 
in graduate deferments. 

Logan Wilson, president of the American Council 
on Education, the leading association of colleges and 



universities, said of the change, “In my judgement 
this is a short sighted decision. 

“In addition to the handicaps it places on advanced 
level education, its implications for the long-range 
trained manpower needs of the nation are alarming. 

“The decision means that most college graduates in 
1968 and students ending their first year of graduate 
school in 1968 will lx? drafted in the near future,” 
Mr. Wilson said. 

“This means that our graduate schools in the future 
will be increasingly populated by women, older per- 
sons, those who have physical disabilities and, iron- 
ically enough, foreign students,” declared Maurice Mit- 
chell, chancellor of the University of Denver. 

“U.S. draft boards are turning over educational 
facilities in this country to foreign students while our 
l)oys go off to fight,’ Dr. Mitchell said. “This seems 
to me to be foreign aid paid for in blood.” 

Harvard President Nathan Pusey said the decision 
“threatens the country with an inordinate reduction in 
the first two years of graduate student enrollment’’ 
and said it “cannot fail to have unfortunate conse- 
quences in the future by interrupting the flow of 
college and university teachers and research workers 
at a time when the need for them is accelerating.” 

Robert H. Baker, dean of Northwestern University's 
graduate school, said, “a significant portion of future 
teachers and researchers will be siphoned off which 



will have profound implications to the country as a 
whole.” 

“The limitations of this ruling and other policies is 
that they may lead very shortly to a shortage of trained 
people in diverse fields, especially teaching,” said Dean 
Colin S. Pittendrigh of the Princeton University grad- 
uate school. 

“The Defense Department may be dissatisfied with 
its new group of recruits. They're going to have a 
group of older men, primarily intellectuals, who are 
not the most useful kind of troops,” he said. 

Several administrators said their schools would be 
hurt financially as well as academically by the change. 

‘The financial consequences could be catastrophic 
for Georgetown, for almost no reduction in operating 
costs will be possible,” declared the Rev. Thomas R. 
Fitzgerald, academic vice president of that univer- 
sity in Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Baker said Northwestern would have financial 
problems next year because “commitments of space 
and faculty for the graduate school would not be offset 
by enrollment income.” 

A number of educators, including Yale President 
Kingman Brewster, said they believed there should be 
no student deferments and tire nation should employ 
a system of random selection for the draft. 

“It would be better to eliminate all deferments and 
to draft by lot across all years of students' careers, 

Continued on Pace 5, Col. 1 
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Some Questions And Answers 



The Auodtlfd Pres* 

Perhaps no subject is of more 
immediate concern to college men 
today than the draft. 

Faced with the prospect of 
death or injury in a war whose 
virtue seems obscure or nonexis- 
tent to them, many students ex- 
plore every loophole of Selective 
Service regulations and some 
actively defy draft laws at great 
risk. 

Blood has been spilled, prison 
terms meted out. fines assessed — 
all as repressive measures against 
the most rebellious element, those 
who will not serve in the Vietnam 
war under any conditions. 

Most, of course, will follow 
the decision of their draft boards, 
serving if they must, escaping if 
they can. 

But draft calls are climbing 
again as the armed services face 
the task of replacing the two- 
year men drafted at the start 
of the Vietnam build-up in late 
1965 and early 1966. 

Who is being drafted now, 
how many draftees go to Viet- 
nam, who is being deferred? The 
answer to these and other quest- 
ions appear below and come from 
Selective Service headquarters 
and the Department of Defense. 
The material was assembled by 
the Associated Press. 



Q. What are those “other sub- 
jects”? 

A. The National Security 
Council has not yet identified 
any other graduate studies, 
be "satisfactorily pursuing his 
studies. 

Q. What docs “satisfactorily 
pursuing his studies” mean? 

A. He must be steadily earn- 
ing credits toward obtaining his 
degree in normal time. 

Q. Are students being drafted 
out of college? 

A. Dropouts, including those 
who have failed to earn their 
credits, may be drafted but we 
are not taking satisfactory stu- 
dents out of college. 

Q. What constitutes a hard- 
ship case and how is it handled? 

A. The regulations provide for 
deferment for “any registrant 
whose induction into the armed 
forces would result in extreme 
hardship to his wife, divorced 
wife, child, parent, grandparent, 
brother, or sister who is depen- 
dent on him for support, or to 
a person under 18 years of age 
or a person of any age who 
is physically or mentally handi- 
capped whose support the regis- 
trant has assumed in good faith. " 
The term “extreme hardship" is 
not defined. 

Q. How big are draft calls ex- 
pected to be in 1968? 

A. We are not in a position at 
this time to comment on the out- 
look for the next fiscal year but 
calls so far this year totaled 

34.000 for January, 23,300 for Feb- 
ruary and 39.000 for March. 

Q. How does this compare 
with last year? 

A. For the first half of 1967. 
the calls were at a relatively 
low level, averaging about 15,000 
per month. In the last six months 
of 1967, the average rose to about 

22.000 a month. 

Q. Will the calls balloon when 
it becomes necessary to replace 
the two-year men rushed into 
uniform at the beginning of the 
Vietnam build-up? 

A. With the Army now in the 
midst of a major replacement 
cycle for draftees originally in- 
ducted in the calendar year 
1966, we can expect a relatively 
high level of draft calls to be re- 
quired through June. Beyond 
that it is difficult to project be- 
cause of variations in enlist- 
ment and re-enlistment and be- 
cause planned military force 
levels also affect draft calls. 

Q. When is a boy supposed to 
register for the draft? 

A. Within five days after he 
reaches 18. 

Q. Where must he register? 

A. A local draft board or spe- 
cial registrar. 

Q. What happens if he fails to 
register in the specified time? 

A. He is subject to possible 
delinquency proceeding which 
could result in his classification 
as 1-A and his being put on a 
priority list for induction. In an 
extreme case, he may be prose- 
cuted by the Justice Depart- 
ment and face prison and fine. 



Q. What actually happens 1-A classification changed over 
when a boy registers? the last few years? 

A. He goes to the local board A. There are no standards for 
or special registrar and signs 1-A classification; that is, all re- 
his name in a register. A clerk gistrants are considered 1-A un- 
prepares a registration form. i<* ss they can prove their eligi- 
The boy signs it. This fulfills his bility for another classification, 

legal obligation to reglltM Q- But haven t there been 

Q. What happens next? changes in minimum standards? 

A. Either immediately or, un- A. The last change, effective 
der unusual circumstances, with- November 1966. dealt with men- 
in the next few weeks the reg- tal standards. Now a man who 
istrant fills out a questionnaire scores below 10 on the Armed 
with infonnation affecting his Forces Qualification Test, which 
draft status. is a general intelligence exami- 

Q. When does he get his clas- nation, is rater! 4-F and reject- 
sification? ed. High school graduates who 

A. As soon as his draft board score between 10 and 30 are in- 
meets after it receives his ques- ducted. Non-high school gradu- 
tionnaire and any other perti- ates scoring 10 to 15 must also 
nent evidence he may wish to show an aptitude for a skill in 
submit. In a simple case, he two of seven areas: infantry 
would be classified about a combat, armor, artillery and en- 
month after registration. A com- gineering combat; electronics; 
plicated case could take longer, general maintenance; motor 
Q. Does being ordered to take maintenance; clerical or general 
a physical examination mean technical. A non-high school 
that induction is near? graduate scoring 16-30 on the 

A. Generally, yes. it is usually test need show only one apti- 
given about 60 days before prob- tude to be accepted, 
able induction. Q. How much time passes bc- 

Q. How does a boy appeal a tween getting induction orders 
classification he disagrees with? and actually having to report 
A. His notice of classification for duty? 
tells him that he may notify his A. The law requires at least 10 
local board in writing that he days. We are currently averag- 
desires to appeal. ing about 20 day s' notice. 

Q. How does joining a reserve Q. Arc draftees going into any 
unit affect a boy’s draft status? service but the Army? 

A. All members of the mili- A. Except for those who enlist 
tary components of the reserve before induction, the answer is 
are deferred from the draft it- no. 

Q. How long does a draftee 
have to serve? 

A. Not more than two years. 
Q. What percentage of draf- 
tees have gone to Victnum since 
the big build-up of 1965? 

A. No precise statistics are 
available but the Army estimates 
that about one-third of its draf- 
tees will serve in Vietnam. Based 
on draftees from August 1965 
through last Octolrer, this would 
mean that about 200. (XX) draf- 
tees have served or are serving in 
Vietnam. 

Q. How can a boy who is 
drafted become an officer? 

A. If he qualifies, through 
tests and his performance in bas- 
ic and advanced individual train- 
ing, and applies, he may enter 
Officer Candidate School with 
the understanding that he will 
serve two years from the date 
of his being commissioned an 
officer. 

Q. How is the performance of 
local boards monitored? 

A. The general public, the 
press. Congress and draft regis- 
trants themselves are very effec- 
tive monitors of the Selective 
Service law. In addition, each 
state director maintains contact 
with local boards through repre- 
sentatives whose titles and ex- 
act functions vary from state to 
state. And national headquarters 
maintains liaison with state 
directors and state reserve units 
through two regional field offi- 
cers in each Army corps region. 
These field officers have no au- 
thority over state directors. The 
local boards are under the state 
director and state directors un- 
der the national director. 

Q. How are draft quotas set 
for each local hoard? 

A. Each local board re|>ortx 
how many men it has available 
lor induction. Each state adds 
the re|x>rts ol its hoards and 
gives a state total. A nationwide 
ratio is calculated between the 
total draft call and the total 
number of available men. Each 
state and local Iroardisthen re- 
quired to draft that same per- 
centage of its own available re- 
gistrants. In other words, the 
number drafted by any Iroard is 
the same in relation to the num- 
ber available to that hoard as 
the national call is to the num- 
ber available nationally. 



Q. Precisely who is being 
drafted now— what age? 

A. Most inductees are between 
20 and 21. In recent months, 
the average age has been 20'/2. 
But special, individual circum- 
stances have meant the induct- 
ion of much older men. 

Q. Is marriage or fatherhood 
ground for deferment? 

A. Neither is ground for de- 
ferment without further qualifi- 
cation. If a man maintains a bona- 
fide family relationship with a 
child or children he has ground 
for deferment whether or not he 
is actually their father. As for 
marriage, it is frequently a fae- 
tor in deferment on grounds of 
hardship. 

Q. What are the ground rules 
for student deferments? 

A. The law provides that any- 
one “satisfactorily pursuing a 
hill-time course of instruction at 
a high school or similar institu- 
tion of learning shall lx* de- 
ferred until he graduates or 
reaches age 20, whichever is 
earlier. Regulations pennit the 
deferment of a full-time college 
student “satisfactorily pursuing 
his studies until he graduates, 
drops out or reaches the age 



Pools of blood spot the pavement 
where theseOakland, Calif., anti- 
draft demonstrators have been 
clubbed to the ground by city 
police. 

Q. Do a student’s marks mean 
anything? 

A. Class standings and grade 
averages do not determine de- 
ferments. But the student must 
ot 24, whichever comes first. Al- 
so permitted is the deferment 
of graduate students in medi- 
cine, dentistry, veterinary medi- 
cine, osteopathy or optometry," 
or in such other subjects neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety or inter- 
est as are identified by the direc- 
tor of Selective Service upon the 
advice of the National Security 
Council." 



For a delightful, relaxing, carefree weekend, a 
pleotont evening, or when parents and guests 
come to Lexington, visit the Imperial House, 
Lexington's most elegant motel where gourmet 
foods, wines, ond fine service prevail. Entertain- 
ment and dancing nightly for your pleasure. Our 
rooms are spocious, elegantly appointed ond 
supremely comfortoble. 

STANLEY DEMOS. Manager 

>ertdl Mouse of Lexington, Ky 



WAlllR AVENUE •! HARRODSIURG ROAD 



The chance of being killed or 
maimed for what they perceive 
an obscure or unworthy cause 
motivates some students to re- 
sist the draft in any way they 
can, and thus avoid the fate of 
this 9th l>i vision soldier. 



LANCES 

JUNIOR MEN'S 
HONORARY 



SIRLOIN STEAK 



is now accepting applications 
for membership. Prerequisites 
are a 2.50 over-all, junior or 
second semester sophomore 
standing, and campus activities. 

Send applications, including 
all campus activities and offices 



The Kentucky Kernel 

The Kentucky Kernel, University 
Station, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. Kentucky 4U50ii Second class 
postage paid at Lexington. Kentucky. 
Mailed five times weekly during the 
school year except holidays and exain 
periods, and once during the summer 
session. 

Published by the Board of Student 
Publications, UK Post Office Box 4BB6, 

Begun as the Cadet in 1BU4 and 
published continuously as the Kernel 
since 1015. 

Advertising published herein is In- 
tended to help the reader buy. Any 
false or misleading advertising should 
be reported to The Editors. 



CIRCLE O STEAK BOUSE 



DON GRAITIR 
410 Rom Lana 40508 

By February 21 



Acroti from Alf Phone 299 4710 

ON NEW CIRCLE ROAD — Between Lime and Bryan Station Road 
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Siudeni Charier lours lo Europe 

You no longer have to be a member of 
a special group to take advantage of 
dollar saving charter air fares. 



Liz Barnett, sophomore home management and 
family economics major, made her chocolate wool 
flannel bennuda suit for informal parties. The 
double breasted welt pocketed jacket is a re- 



flection of the Bonnie and Clyde look. Liz, a 
member of Zeta Tau Alpha sorority, wears white 
opague tights with her suit. 



LIMITED SELECTION 



Pants suits are in for basketball games or parties. Linda Cram, 
senior speech and hearing major, wears her double breasted brown 
plaid wool suit for both dressy and casual occasions. The long 
jacket is belted in the hack and has a snap in lining. 



Men's 

Suits 

Sport Coats 
Dress Trou 
Wash Trou 
7/7 Shirts . 
Sero Shirts 



Snow Boots 9.95 2.99 

Ties & Belts 4.00 .50 



Take an exciting STOP tour of Europe via WORLD 
AIRWAYS, largest and finest Charter Airline in the 
World. Departures June 18, 23, 25, 28. 

Choose from 12 itineraries of 46 to 60 days. From S1 180 
all-inclusive. 

Sts Europe in the company of fallow students from all ovar tha U.S. and 
Canada. Progrsms tailored with a “young look“i discotheque*, theatre eve- 
ning*. tailing parties, escorted throughout by students from British uni- 
versities and lots of leisure time for your personal pursuits and interests. 

Also available 13 spectacular European Programs via the all jet services of 
TWA and transatlantic luxury liners-the SS France, Michelangelo, United 
States*. Superior hotel accommodations everywhere, first class rail travel, 
sightseeing in air conditioned motor coaches other top quality features. 

2t te 73 days frem 1140. 30 all-inclusive. 

•Meet the international safety standards for new ships developed in 
1960 . 

For complete information and complimentary brochure: 



Women's Was Now 

Dresses 19.95 5.00 

Blazers 32.95 9.00 

Skirts 15.95 5.00 

Shoes 14.95 5.00 

Shirts 8.95 2.00 

Car Coats 22.95 7.00 

Sweaters 13.95 5.00 

Weskets 13 95 5.00 

Slacks 18.95 6.00 

Jewelry 3.00 .25 



WILCO TRAVEL 



504 'i Euclid Ave. at Woodland Ave 



Lexington, Ky. 



Final Winter Clearance 

Three Days only, Feb. 22, 23, 24 

$ abr Intupratty tFltnp 



CROLLEY CLEANERS 

116 W. Maxwell 255-4313 



CLEANING VALUES 

MONDAY — TUESDAY — WEDNESDAY 



MEN'S and LADIES' 
2-piece SUITS, plain 



t U MIAMI U. 

TATI U. OHIO U. 

N KY. U. UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY W. VIRGINIA U. 

NCINNATI EASTERN MICHIGAN 

SITY OF TULANK BOWLING GREEN S. U. 

407 S. LIMESTONE Phone 255-7523 

A Trademark Rcgisteredin U.S. Patent Otf«ce 



PLAIN SKIRTS 
and SWEATERS 



SHIRTS, plain (28c 
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The Campus Mock Elect ion Comes Of Age 



(college Primary 9 Could Be The 2nd Largest 



Bv PHIL SEMAS 

WASHINGTON (CPS) - In 
any election year there are al- 
ways numerous mock primaries 
and elections on college cam- 
puses. 

In 1968 these individual local 
primaries will be pushed into the 
background by Choice ’68. a na- 
tional primary to be held April 
24 on more than 1.000 college 
campuses. The organizers of the 
primary say they already have 
1,100 schools with four-and-a- 
lialf million students signed up to 
participate, including almost all 
of the large schools. They hope 
to have at least 1,500, which 
would give them a potential elec- 
torate of five-and-a-half million. 
That would make it the second 
largest primary in the nation 
(after California’s). Some have 
predicted that they will get close 
to 2,000 schools, which would 
be nearly every college in the 
country. 

Choice 68 is the idea of Bob 
Harris, a former Michigan State 
University student body presi- 
dent. It occurred to him last 
summer that, instead of a hap- 
hazard group of local primaries, 
college students ought to vote 
at the same time in one national 
primary. 

He then started going to var- 
ious companies to see if he could 
get money to finance the pro- 
gram. The first place he went 
was Time magazine mainly “be- 
cause I could get in to see the 
publisher.’ Time Publisher 
James Shepley decided in about 
10 minutes that it was a good 
idea, so Time sent Harris to 
30 campuses to talk to students 
and see if the idea was feasible. 

After that trip. Time decided 
it could be done and gave Harris 
$100,000 for the project “as a 
public service.’ He picked 11 
student leaders to make ixdicy 
and determine the ballot. 

But being funded by Time 
is a problem for Choice '68. 



Time’s editorial treatment of stu- 
dents, education, and Vietnam 
has not exactly made it credible 
to many college students and 
some of that lack of credibility 
may rub off on Choice ’68. 

But Harris says Time has 
given him and his board of di- 
rectors complete control overpol- 
icy. “They do exercise quality 
control over how things are writ- 
ten and so forth, he says, “but 
they let us decide on basic ap- 
proaches and policies.” Harris 
also points out that there has 
been no coverage of ChQice '68 
in Time, except in Shepley’s 
“publisher’s letter ‘ on the table- 
of-contents page. The project 



wasn’t announced in Time and 
neither will the results of the 
election be announced there. 
Harris is trying to set up a 
“30 or 60-minute television spe- 
cial” to announce the results. 

The student body presidents 
and college editors who make 
up the board were skeptical of 
Time when they first met last 
October, but they say that they 
have been given complete free- 
dom to determine which candi- 
dates and issues go on the bal- 
lot. as well as other policies. 

That does seem to be the way 
it is working. When the board 
of directors met last week in the 
Washington Hilton, there was no 



one from Time at the meeting as 
they wrangler! over the final can- 
didates and issues which will go 
on the ballot. , 

The directors w-ere in Wash- 
ington for four days. In between 
meetings with everyone from 
President Johnson (“He looked 
like a ghost, said one) to lead- 
ers of the Young Republicans, 
they spent long hours picking 
the candidates, choosing which 
questions would go on the ballot, 
and wording the questions. 

With mostly liberals on the 
board, they facer! special prob- 
lems in trying to make sure that 
conservatives were treated fairly 
on the ballot. For example, they 



had their hardest time working' 
in flu* “hawk alternatives on 
Vietnam, which most of them 
op|*>se (although they’ generally 
refuse to give their personal |x>- 
sitions on the war anti are obli- 
gated not to endorse or work for 
any candidate). 

They wound up with only 
two conservatives on the ballot 
— Reagan and Wallace, plus 
Nixon and Johnson, who will 
tlraw many conservative votes. 
The rest of the 14 candidates 
are “moderate to liberal.” Hav- 
ing few’er candidates may work 
to the right wing’s advantage, 
however, since moderate anti lib- 
eral votes will probably be more 
fragmented. 



What Really Happened At SC State? 



By RICHARD ANTHONY 

ORANGEBURG, S. C. (CPS) 
—On Thursday, February 8, three 
black students were shottodeath 
when police opened fire on an 
assemblage of students near the 
entrance to South College here. 
Thirty-seven other students were 
wounded. 

Most of the early press cov- 
erage of the event was a re- 
statement of the police view of 
what had happened. It was re- 
ported, therefore, that the three 
died in an exchange of gunfire 
with the police, that sniper fire 
from the students started the 
exchange, that “Black Power mil- 
itants” had incited a student 
riot, that students had stolen 
ROTC target rifles for use in 
the battle, that the presence of 
600 Guardsmen and several hun- 
dred policemen had averted fur- 
ther violence, etc. 

Next day, the first public dis- 
pute about what happened Thurs- 
day night began. NBC Corre- 
spondent Sidney Lazard who w as 
on the scene that night, said in a 



morning broadcast that the other 
newsmen on the scene agreed that 
the police gunfire wasn’t pro- 
voker! by sniper fire from the stu- 
dents. State officials, including 
Gov. Robert E. McNair emphat- 
ically denied Lazard's conclu- 
sion. 

In his evening broadcast Mr. 
Lazard omitted any reference to 
the question of who fired first, 
because, he explained later, the 
situation that night was too con- 
fused for him to be sure what 
had happened, and because he 
didn’t think the issue was worth 
the controversy it had aroused. 

But controversy continued, 
nonetheless, and spread to in- 
clude a number of questions 
about what happened that night. 
Some of the questions have been 
more or less resolver! — others 
probably never w ill be. 

Investigative work by tw’o re- 
porters from out of town has 
revealed that one of the dead 
students — Sam Hammond — was 



definitely shot in the back. The 
evidence is not as conclusive in 
the case of one of the other 
students — Delano Middleton — 
but is still strong. 

Gov. McNair has told the 
press that one of the reasons 
the troopers opened up was that 
they thought one of their own 
men had been shot. Two news- 
men who were there however — 
Mr. Lazard and Dozier Mobley, 
an Associated Press photograph- 
er-say that the trooper, who 
was hit in the face by a piece 
of wood thrown by one of the 
students, had been put in an 
ambulance before the police bar- 
rage began, so that the other 
police had plenty of time to 
find out he wasn't shot. 

Police officials, explaining 
why the troopers used shotguns 
loaded with the heavy shot used 
by deer-hunters, as well as car- 
bine rifles, told the press the 
wind was blowing away from 
the students so that they couldn't 
use tear-gas. 



CHARLESTON GROUP 
COMPANIES 

1700 MacCorkle Ave., S.E., Charleston, W. Va. 



Mr. Lazard says he can’t re- 
member any wind. “We were out 
there a long time,” he says, 
“and we would have been a lot 
colder if there had been a wind.” 
Two S. C. State faculty mem- 
!x*rs, who were on campus Thurs- 
day, also can recall no wind. 

A photo taken just after the 
|X)lice barrage shows smoke ris- 
ing from a fire the students had 
set earlier. The smoke is rising 
straight up. Another photo, taken 
before the police moved in, shows 
smoke drifting in the direction 
of the students. 

Gov. McNair indicated last 
week that one of the reasons 
the police had to resort to gun- 
fire was that ROTC target rifles 
had been stolen by students. 
This week, the governor’s repre- 
sentative in Orangeburg, Henry 
Lake, admitted that the rifles 
had lx*en stolen after the i>olice 
barrage. 

These, then, are some of the 
questions of fact that have gen- 
erated controversy since last 
Thursday’s killings. They are 
questions about which any com- 
petent journalist would try to 
collect as much evidence as he 
could before filing a story. They 
are not unimportant, as shown 
by the controversy they have 
arou sed . 
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engineers 






There is little doubt Orange- 
burg will convince many black 
people who have been opposed 
to violent metlxxls that, at the 
very least, they should arm them- 
selves for self-protection. A coed 
at the University of South Caro- 
lina who is a friend of several 
students at S.C. State said after 
Thursday's shootings: “They (the 
S.C. State students) are coining 
back armed." 



CHARLESTON GROUP COMPANIES 

intoimatidn Sited on Beginning ol 1864 
I0m PLANT INVESTMENT JSI0S196I9 

United fuel Git Company 307 467.491 

Atlantic Seaboard Corporation 140 780 149 

Hit March Oil Company 976 380 

blue Ridge Cat Company 1.783 98b 

Columbia Gat of Kentucky Inc 23 269.434 

Kentucky Gat Trantmituon Corporation 26 269 314 



Virginia Gat Oittnbution Corporation 10 982 866 

STATE AND LOCAL TAXES $ 6 848 841 

United fuel Gat Company 4 37b 86b 

Atlantic Seaboard Corporation 1 423.076 

Big March Oil Company 23 S69 

Blue Ridge Gat Company 27 3b9 

Columbia Gat of Kentucky Inc cut 197 

Kentuiky Gat Transmission Coiporation 228 064 

Virginia Gat Oittnbution Corporation 614711 

EMPLOYEES {regular and pre regular! 2 96 I 

Total annual payroll (Charleston Group) S19.S71.737 
RETAIL CUSTOMERS 267 994 

Residential and commercial 266 727 

Industrial 390 

All others 1.977 

OPERATIONS Cat in billiant ef cubic leet) 

Volume ol deliveries 6S9 9 

Peak day delivery (Ian 30 1966) 3 3 

Underground storage gat withdrawn 72 0 

Underground storage gat added 84 7 

in storage at end ol year 16S 9 

Gas purchased and produced 689 8 

Appalachian produced 60 1 

Appalachian purchased 4§.l 



Southwest puichated 
Compressor stations 
Total hortcpowei 

Acreage operated (storage included) 
Acreage m reserve (unoperated) 

Gat Wells 

Company (storage included) 
Independent 

Miles of p pel me owned 
Distribution 
Transmission and other 



6S9 9 
3 3 
72 0 

84 7 
16S 9 
689 8 
60 I 
46 1 
693 6 
46 

188.923 
I 068.900 
526 627 
7.799 
4.470 
3.329 
10 684 
4.013 
9.671 
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iafecmatie« Bated an Beginning el 1844 

CUSTOMERS 

Communities served (wholesale and retail) I 944 

Customer i served 

Residential and Commercial I b (4 111 

industrial 2 89S 

indued through salts to 400 communities 
through 117 other utilities 2 1 04 000 

All others 8 995 

M44KII 4414 

Columbia Gas System companies serve communities m 
Ohio, Pennsylvania hew York Kentucky V ig.n.j West 
" ,lh * n estimated population ol 
14 234 000 Direct and indirect) 

IMPCOYIIS 

Total System employees ikvg ho 12 |90i 11 til 

I*** 1 . *.** 1 .— **»/•" 141 111 000 

Benelits to employees i|| g;s 000 

Investment in properly per employee actual i ISO 144 

dwenue pei employee average j SI 491 

Off aatlOMS Billions ol cubic (eel, 

Volume ol salts ■ 0 2 * j 

Peek day dtnvtry non 30. I»64> ' 4 i 

Ga-. m undei|round storage 44)0 

Cas purchased and produced 
holuiei Gas produced yc a 

Appaiach.an purchased ig ■ 

Southwesi Pul. noted 1*4 I 

Weils producing 4 44S storage llgf.Oil 1.714 
M. lot ol pipeline 44.S47 
■ BUS 

suu^d ideal nj ili ggg 

. Tala' laces Im ooo 

Tacas aer sAari l"** 7 47 

milM r inane igi ini game non 
IW 1444 



investment .n piopeily 81 /94 414 000 
Operating revenges 637,57/ 000 

Operating eapensts S41 S SO 000 

OtKei income I 78)'odO 

inleietl charges 10 776 000 

Net income 67 094 000 

tam.n|t per share 7 0s 

Dividends per share I 21 

< inducted 1944 rat* t! 14) 
Stockholders 149 471 

Shares outstanding itommonj 30.720.3S4 



1940 94S 000 
1119 604 000 
1791 079 000 

1 708.000 

I4.6M.000 
32.213 000 
I 33 
0 42 — VS 

116 .340 

70.4S4.020 



What alxnit white Americans? 
Presumably most of them will see 
Orange burg as another black riot. 
That’s how most of the early 
press reports described it. 

On Saturday, two days after 
the students were shot, a white 
newsman named Jim Hoagiaml 
was hit on the head with a 
weighted stick. His assailant was 
Aaron Pryor, a student at Central 
State University in Ohio who 
drove to Orangeburg after hearing 
what bad happened. Pryor was 
re|M>rtedly high on drugs. 

Early this week another white 
new sman, a young and very lib- 
eral re|Mirter for a Washington 
ixqier, mentioned the Hoaglaud 
incident, which was filed as a 
separate story by the Assmiatexl 
Press. He saiil to me, "That 
shows tliose Negroes can’t cry 
about |x>licc brutality,’ or words 
to that effect. His words suggest, 
Ix’tter than public opinion polls 
ever could, what may he (In- 
significance of Oiaugeburg foi 
his country. 
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NASA Proprams Also On The Wane 



Defense-Funded Research Sure ToDwindle 



By WALTER GRANT lack of fellowships and research 

WASHINGTON (CPS) — opportunities. Faculty hiring at 
I roubles may be just beginning some graduate schools is at a 
for university graduate students standstill, and many more schools 
and professors who depend on will be unable to support faculty 
the Defense Department and the and student research projects this 
space agency for fellowships and summer. 

funding of research projects. Private schools with little or 

The Federal Governments no endowments will be hurt more 
budget problems have forced than some large state universi- 
both the Pentagon and the Na- ties, like the Universities of Mich- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- igan and California, which are 
ministration to reduce support heavily endowed. Some of the 
to universities during the current major private universities like 
fiscal year. And the outlook for Stanford and Harvard also have 
fiscal 1969 is not much brighter, large endowments which will 
Although some universities help offset the loss of federal 
are already feeling the pinch, support. 

most will not feel the full impact Overall, University-based re- 
of the decrease in financial sup- search in the Defense Department 
jxirt until April or May, accord- has been reduced in $238 million 
ing to an official in the Penta- for 1968, compared to $261 mil- 
gon’s office of research and engi- lion in Fiscal 1967 and $299 in 
neering. > 1966. Of the $23 million reduc- 

The budget cuts are having tion this year, about $20 million 
a wide variety of effects on uni- will come from the area of basic 
versities. Some graduate schools research, defined by the Penta- 
may be forced to accept fewer gon as projects “seeking to de- 
students next fall due to the velop new knowledge.” The 

Free Speech 



Continued from Pa/fe One 

lated for about four days now. 
Bruce Bostick, a Morehead stu- 
dent, estimated that about 300 
to 400 signatures had been 
gathered. 

The group is hoping to have 
1,000 signatures before present- 
ing the petition to the univer- 
sity’s administration. 

Prof. Vance said of the reac- 
tions to the petition, “Generally, 
the students have been courte- 
ous.” 

But he said he had ap- 
proached six faculty members and 
all of them had been “afraid" 
to sign. 

Bostick said, “It’s going as 
good as we can expect, but there’s 
an awful lot of students who are 
afraid to sign. 

He said some students had 
expressed fear of losing their jobs 
with the university if they signed, 
and others said they thought their 
grades might suffer under some 
professors. 

Some professors had given him 
their support, he said, but were 
afraid to sign “because they 
planned on coming back next 

year.” 

Bostick, who is something of 
a novelty on the Morehead cam- 
pus with his near-shoulder-length 
blond hair, encountered at least 
one unpleasant incident while 
circulating the petition. 

Draft Rule 

Continued from Pare One 

undergraduate and graduate,” 
said James M. Moudy, chancel- 
lor of Texas Christian Univer- 
sity in F'ort Worth. 

“It would have been prefer- 
able . . . had the decision been 
to select a portion of the re- 
quired numbers from each of 
the seven age groups from 19 
through 26,” said Harvard’s Dr. 
Pusey. 

Graduate schools have been 
worrying about the drought of 
deferments since President 
Johnson signed the 1967 Selec- 
tive Service Act nearly eight 
months ago. 

The act provides for defer- 
ments only for graduate stu- 
dents in “medicine, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, osteopathy 
or optometry, or in such other 
subjects necessary to the main- 
tenance of the national health, 
safety, or interest as are identi- 
fied by the director of Selective 
Service upon the advice of the 
National Security Council.” 

Graduate students for the 



That occurred in the student 
grill when he became involved 
in a heated discussion with some 
service veterans about the war 
in Vietnam. 

A large group of students 
crowded around, and some 
started shouting “Cut his hair” 
and “Kill the long-haired bas- 
tard!” 

Otherwise, he says, he has 
had no problems with the stu- 
dents. But he said he is plan- 
ning to get his hair cut “for 
the sake of the movement.” 

Bostick has had trouble with 
the school’s housing system. He 
moved from one dorm to another 
over the weekend because of what 
he called "repressive measures” 
in the first one. 

He said he continually has 
been fined 25 cents during room 
checks for having an antiwar 
poster on the wall of his room. 
He moved out of that dorm, 
and when he went back the next 
day to get his mail, he was told 
that the dorm had been declared 
off-limits to him by the dormi- 
tory director. 

He said he went in anyway, 
though. 

Bostick said plans for the fu- 
ture atMorehead include handing 
out leaflets and working for an 
open forum for students in the 
campus newspaper. 

“But we re trying to work on 
one thing at a time,” he said. 

Condemned 

ministry are exempted without 
regard to the council’s views. 

The effect of the suspension 
of the lists of essential activi- 
ties and critical occupations on 
persons with occupational de- 
ferments was not immediately 
clear. 

Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
national director of the Selec- 
tive Service System, noted in a 
telegram to all state draft di- 
rectors that local boards would 
retain “discretion to grant, in 
individual cases, occupational 
deferments based on u show- 
ing of essential community 
need.” 

The security council made no 
mention of changing rules for 
deferring students seeking bac- 
calaureate degrees. 

The graduate student change 
applies to incoming and first- 
year graduate students. There 
are an estimated 4(X),000 mule 
students receiving their bach- 
elor’s degrees this year and un 
estimated 100,000 first year 
graduate students. 



smaller amount -about $3 mil- 
lion-will come from applied re- 
search, which includes most of 
the classified research projects 
in universities sponsored by the 
Defense Department. 

In the space agency, the 



spending reductions will have 
more effect on graduate fellow- 
ships than on research. NASA 
gave 750 predoctoral three-year 
fellowships in 1967, but will be 
able to give only 75 this year. 
The overall NASA program of 



support to universities has been 
cut from about $117 million in 
1967 to less than $100 million 
this year, a space agency official 
said. NASA’s sustaining univer- 
sity program was cut from $30 
million to $10 million. 




If you don't agree that 
business destroys individuality, 
maybe it's because you're an 
individual. 



There’s certain campus talk that claims 
individuality is dead in the business world. 
That big business is a big brother destroy- 
ing initiative. 

But freedom of thought and action, when 
backed with reason and conviction’s cour- 
age, will keep and nurture individuality 
whatever the scene : in the arts, the sciences, 
and in business. 

Scoffers to the contrary, the red corpus- 
cles of individuality pay off. No mistake. 

Encouraging individuality rather than 
suppressing it is policy in a business like 
Western Electric— where we make and pro- 



vide things Bell telephone companies need. 
Because communications are changing fast, 
these needs are great and diverse. 

Being involved with a system that helps 
keep people in touch, lets doctors send car- 
diograms across country for quick analysis, 
helps transmit news instantly, is demand- 
ing. Demanding of individuals. 

If your ambition is strong and your abili- 
ties commensurate, you’ll never be truly 
happy with the status quo. You’ll seek 
ways to change it and -wonderful feeling! — 
some of them will work 

Could be at Western Electric. 



Western Electric 
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Playing down reality . . . 
not a community service 



The three news stories that ap- 
pear on the editorial page today 
concern the outbreak ot racial vio- 
lence and the death of three Neg- 
ro students in Orangeburg, South 
Carolina. All three stories say just 
about the same thing. The dif- 
ference was their location in three 
different newspapers. The Courier- 
Journal's “Curfew in Carolina 
Town After 3 Negroes Are Slain’ 
appeared on the first page. The Ker- 
nel's, “With 3 Dead, SCS Seiged” 
appeared on the first page. The 
Lexington Herald-Leader’s “Cur- 
tew Enforced in Carolina Town,’’ 
appeared on page ten. 

Why did the story merit front 



page attention by two newspapers 
and not all three? The editor of 
the Lexington Herakl, Don Mills 
will explain: “Mr. Wachs (publish- 
er and general manager of the 
Lexington Hcrald-Lcailcr) teels he 
is performing a community ser- 
vice by not “playing up’’ news 
which might aggravate the racial 
situation in Lexington.” 

Some community service! Amer- 
ican citizens need to know the 
truth, even if it is ugly. We hope 
that in future w-eeks this policy 
of playing down news ot import- 
ance to readers will be discon- 
tinued, for we see no justification 
whatsoever in it. 



Ombudsman Forecast: High 
near 50, outlook sunny 



Student Government finally got 
the ball rolling last Thursday night 
on the Ombudsman Program. A 
committee was appointed to select 
candidates tor the position and 
was charged to finalize procedures 
the ombudsman would use. 

Action on the program was stim- 
ulated by a well-written, rational 
report by the executive Investiga- 
tory Committee, composed of Bob 
Valentine and Ellis Bullock. 

They had been working on this 
report since early September, and 
its presentation gives the usually 
trite Student Government some- 
thing positive to work with. 

The applications of the om- 
budsman are virtually limitless. 
With the foresight of Valentine 
and Bullock, this use ot the om- 
budsman has been taken care of. 
He can expand his duties, his staff, 
and his scope of service at any 
time. 



And because ot the intelligent 
recommendations of the commit- 
tee, the ombudsman will never 
become a political tool of the Pres- 
ident ot Student Congress. 

This is what the program was 
meant to do, and if all of the 
committee’s recommendations are 
taken, then the ombudsman will 
indeed become a meaningful outlet 
tor student complaints. 

Herein lies the difficulties of the 
ombudsman. If students, faculty, 
and staff of the University tail to 
utilize the capabilities of the om- 
budsman, then the program will 
die — a victim of student unaware- 
ness. 

Early uses ot the ombudsman 
discount this, however. According 
to Bullock, who served as ombuds- 
man during the summer and fall 
semesters, more than fifty cases 
have been dealt with. 

We hope this trend continues. 



Vandalism at UK 



It has got to stop. 

The wanton destruction and 
senseless vandalism oft he Complex 
is a disgrace to the University, 
its students, faculty, staff, and 
alumni. 

Untold houses ot furniture have 
been lifted from University premises 
and found their way into private 
homes, apartments, and fraternity 
houses; miles of telephone wire 
have been ripped from their attach- 
ments; gallons of ink have spread 
onto Complex walls, floors, and 
ceilings, usually in childish pat- 
terns. 

All the vandalism in the Com- 
plex has to cease. 

But then again, children have 
to be treated as such. Perhaps 



the Board of Trustees erred in 
lifting the in loco parentis doc- 
trine from students. Perhaps the 
Board should once again become 
the Ultimate Father tor the child- 
ren in the Complex responsible 
for the damage. 

Above all, the University Se- 
curity Department has fallen down 
on the job. If it takes a policeman 
on every dorm floor and in every 
elevator, then that is what weshall 
have. 

If it takes raising room rates 
lor the Complex, then so be it. 

Where are the conidor advisers? 
Where are the police? Where are 
the decent people in the Complex 
who could tell us where all the 
vandalism is coming from? 
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Kernel Forum: 
the readers write 



To the Editor of the Kernel: 

The difference in per capita income 
between India and the Uniter! States is 
stupefying. Why the difference? 

Relax your mind for a minute and 
then imagine the following situation as 
vividly as you can: 

For some reason one day soon every 
single person in the Uniter! States moves 
to India with nothing but a change 
of clothes anti enough food to keep alive 
for a month, and everyone in India comes 
to America with the same provisions. 

The reason for the move which could 
be an invader from outer space, or maybe 
a world social revolution, just so long as 
it happens; and the means of transmuta- 
tion (maybe a rag-patch fleet of boats 
and airplanes), just so long as the move 
occurs and is fairly short, are not so 
important. 

The present including homes, stock of 
food beyond a month, money, automo- 
biles, appliances, books, medicines, all 
capital goods (factories, machines, tools, 
etc.), all mineral wealth (such as steel, 
oil and coal), all of the present land 
considered the Uniter! States and Uniter! 
States territory, and any other form of 
wealth you can imagine of the two exam- 
tries is traded outright with no question 
of value and no strings attached. In- 
dians own the Uniter! States anti Amer- 
icans own India now. 

If comparable and accurate records 
of income, wealth, anti population could 
be kept for both new countries, which do 
you think would have the highest per 
capita income and wealth in one, five, 
ten, twenty-five, or fifty years? 

a. If the present social anti |>oliti- 
cal structures (excluding tltose 
baser! on wealth of course) and 
economic system were basically 
maintained for U.S., “India, or 
both? 

b. If anarchy occured anti whole 
new systems anti structures had 
to be developed for one or both? 

C. If a new system— say commun- 
ism for example — were trier! on 
one or both? 

d. Any combination of the alxjve 
or other situation you can tliink 
of occured for one or both? 

This imaginary system probably won't 
answer the “why question, but it could 
be a good place to start thinking. 

John Lansdale 
Graduate Student 
Economics 

To the Editor of the Kernel: 

Please forward a fervent plea to ole 
Cal Woodward. As bad as I thought 
he was, along came a sautimouious and 
verbose oddity named Lansdale who 
makes ole Cal look absolutely sdrolarly 
by comparison. 

At least Cal never tried to impress 
us with statistical douhletulk which was 
fallacious as to its origin and erroneous 
in the interpretation. 

At least Cal did not lultor us with 
verbal monstrosities exceeding five 
columns in length and laden with irrelc- 
vancies. 

And most ot all, Cal dealt with topics 
which aroused our interest, notably — 
girls, while Lansdale ma> stall with the 
free speech issue and end up on the 



price of ketchup after pontificating on the 
origins of silk, metallic content of the 
nihle and sundry other items of monu- 
mental importance, which, at best, could 
interest a Trappist monk less than three 
minutes. 

And so, dear Cal, you are indeed 
fortunate to have such an incoherent 
standard of comparison against which you 
seem almost scholarly. 

Ali L.E. Bonne 
A 6c S Freshman 



To the Editor of the Kernel: 

My name is Joe White. I have just 
recently been elected to Student Gov- 
ernment as a representative. I am writ- 
ing this letter to inform my fellow’ stu- 
dents that 1 want to serve them and 
that to do this effectively I need to know 
their opinions on the issues of the stu- 
dent at the University. 

1 w ill be in 102 Student Center Tues- 
day and Thursday mornings from 9:00 
to 10:50. My home address is 2112 Win- 
terberry; Lexington, Kentucky 1050-1. 

I am almost helpless without know- 
ledge of what the student Ixxly wants 
me to do. I believe that the job is a 
serious one and I want to do the best 
for the students that I |>ossihly can. So, 
if there is any problem that a student 
would like to find out about or a prob- 
lem that should have action, please con- 
tact me in the Student Government Of- 
fice at the above mentioned times or 
w rite to me at my home address. 

Thank you and 1 Iiojh- you will help 
me so that 1 can be of some value to 
all of you. 

J<k* White 
Sophomore 
Sociology 

Kernels 

There is no such thing as an 
inevitable war. If war comes it 
will be from failure of human wis- 
dom. 

Bonar Law-Speech before World 

War I 

• • • 

To man in his fragile craft 
a rudder has been given express- 
ly that he may tollow the gui- 
dance of his insight and not the 
caprice of the waves.” 

Goethe 

• • • 

“Men have torn up the roads 
which let! to Heaven, and which 
were trod by all the world. Now 
we must make our own ladders.’ 

Joubert 

• • • 

“Confucius did not invent a sys- 
tem of morals; he found it in the 
hearts of mankind. 



Voltaire 
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Peace Corps and the Shrinking Man 



Following is the text of a 
speech deli vered by Peace Corps 
Director Jack Vaughn, at the 
Ferris Booth Hall, Columbia 
College, New York, N. Y. Feb- 
ruary 14. 

Tonight I want to tell you 
about the cooling off of the Peace 
Corps establishment. 

This cooling is not climatic. 
It is the seven year evolution 
of a non-bureaucracy. 

In another era we would have 
had a less complex word for it, 
like decentralization. But that 
was before Marshall McLuhan 
came along with hot and cool 
media and hot and cool cultures. 

McLuhan, you will recall, be- 
lieves that societies have been 
shaped more by the nature of 
the media by which men com- 
municate than by the content 
of the communication. Since 
Gutenberg devised the printing 
press, the dominant medium has 
been print, logical and linear— 
a “hot ” culture of movable type. 
But today we a re evolving to ward 
the cool world" of mass com- 
munication, in which electronic 
media alter man’s perceptual 
senses. 

Media are hot or cool — a hot 
medium is one that extends one 
single sense in "high definition," 
that is a state of being well 
filled with data. A cool medium 
gives little information, and 
leaves much to be filled in by 
the listener— the images have to 
be completed by the audience, 
which means that they become 
involved in the message with a 
high sense of participation. 

Started As Hot Medium 

The Peace Corps started out 
seven years ago as a hot medium 
and has been getting cooler ever 
since. 

One of the first tenets of the 
c<K)l structure is not to lecture. 
For, as McLuhan |M>ints out, a 
lecture is hot (even if the lec- 
turer is cool). It doesn’t permit 
as much participation. Peace 
Corps people disdain this med- 
ium— they refused to be talked 
to, and especially talked at — 
they want to participate as fully 
as possible. So we have seminars, 
fonitns and roundtables. 

You will forgive me if I ignore 
the hot medium, this podium, 
in the interests of a cool mes- 
sage: the Peace Corps. 

Fortunately, at the age of 
seven the Peace Corps has main- 
tained a high sense of participa- 
tion on the part of its members. 
Thirty thousand Volunteers have 
testified, even demanded, this 
condition of service, a maximum 
opportunity to fill in the picture. 
They are still talking about it 
in terms of a 24 hour a day job. 

But the major evolution has 
l»een that the Volunteers have 
defined that job for themselves, 
not in terms of a structured work 
habit decreed by some distant 
bureaucrat or social engineer, but 
in terms of a role and commit- 
ment, at once something extra 



and something new. In the pro- 
cess they have served to refine 
the goals of the Peace Corps 
and have demonstrated that the 
roles they play can serve the 
goals of human development. 

Greater Opportunities 

In so doing they have en- 
couraged the alteration of the 
stmeture of the Peace Corps. 
In another day we might have 
said that the institution has been 
decentralized; today it is “cool- 
er" because instead of one def- 
inition we have many, highly 
individual in nature and, more 
than before, the individual has 
greater opportunity to maximize 
his talents productively on behalf 
of himself and the people he 
serves. 

For the idea of the Peace 
Corps has worked. It evolved 
as and remains an expression 
of the Volunteers— not so much 
a searching, now, as an affirma- 
tion. It has taken shape: it has 
evolved a structure, neither novel 
nor necessarily permanent, but it 
is an institution, doing things. 

Even at what used to be our 
“action central — the head- 
quarters building in Washington 
— we have some new methods 
for the old, inevitable chores. 
Instead of red tape, we claim 
brown computer tape. Instead of 
Washington Grey filing cabinets, 
we prefer punching out memories 
for a computer. 

We are using videotape for 
instant playback in language 
training and instant feedback in 
sensitivity training for new staff 
members headed overseas. Our 
Xeroxography excels— we are the 
instant publishers of Peace Bow. 
Then there is the computer it- 
self, storing memories for the 
immediate and total recall of 
Peace Corps applicants, invites, 
trainees. Volunteers and returned 
Volunteers. 

Unguided Peace Missile 

Our not-so-complicated wea- 



pon— the unguided peace mis- 
sile— is far more decisive and per- 
sonal. It is experienced youth. 

Almost half of our overseas 
and Washington staff is composed 
of former Peace Corps Volunteers. 
In nine of the 57 nations w’here 
the Peace Corps serves, the pro- 
grams are directed by former 
Volunteers— seven of them are 
under 30 years of age. At home, 
all of the full time recniiters 
for the Peace Corps— the men 
and women who carry the mes- 
sage of the Peace Corps to the 
campuses and communities of 
America — are returner! Volun- 
teers. 

Volunteers still tend to dis- 
miss in their minds the idea 
of the Peace Corps as an insti- 
tution, or as a government agen- 
cy. They appear to bypass the 
structure and identify with the 
spirit — a logical American outlet 
through which they “become the 
very best that is within them to 
become. 

I believe that this aspiration 
is the model for successive non- 
bureaucracies of the future. 

Tensions Of Transition 

This is a far cry from the 
alienation of the “Age of An- 
xiety" which we have belabored 
for more than a decade. 

As Marshall McLuhan sug- 
gests, that alienation and anxiety 
may be the product of the ten- 
sions of transition into the elec- 
tronic age of mass communica- 
tion. Whatever the reasons, it is 
clear that one of the great chal- 
lenges of the remaining third of 
the century is the reformulation 
of the relationship of individuals 
to institutions. 

For in making the world 
smaller, technology has also gen- 
erated a feeling among men that 
they, alone, as individuals, are 
somewhat smaller, too — that 
somehow it is difficult if not 
impossible for one man to ac- 
complish great deeds, to act on 




history' on behalf of himself or 
on behalf of other men. 

The technological renais- 
sance produced machines, not 
Benaissance Men. 

These forces of technology op- 
erate frequently in unseen ways 
and we are often unable to assay 
their impact upon us. Somehow, 
we know, we are being influenced 
by hidden persuaders, or pesti- 
cides, or polluted air and water, 
or mass media, but we are not 
always sure when and how. Out 
of this it is natural to perceive 
conspiracies at work, invidious 
controls operating behind the 
scenes to manipulate individuals. 
Technology has carried fear in its 
wake. 

‘The Shrinking Man’ 

The Peace Corps is a rebel- 
lion against the concept of the 
shrinking man. 

It is an example of a new 
kind of institution that enables 
the group to work to a common 
goal while simultaneously allow- 
ing individuals to maximize their 
expression and their potential. 

I agree with Bichard Rovere, 
the established authority on Es- 
tablishment Authority, that most 
of the people who concern them- 
selves with The Establishment 
try to keep themselves outside 
and even victimized it. 

I might be one of the vic- 
tims on the inside. According 
to the studies, I apparently have 
been a member for the better 
part of my 20 years in Govern- 
ment, but I have never been in- 
vited to a meeting. Mr. Rovere 
tells me that thtf whole of The 
Establishment’s power is greater 
than the sum of its parts. I can 
only conclude that I am classi- 
fied somewhere in the Establish- 
ment Gap— between its whole 
and the sum of its parts. 

Anybody who talks about The 
Establishment with a capital “T" 
and a capital “E" makes a proper 
noun out of some very improper 
people. The Peace Corps estab- 
lishment ranks in the lower case, 
and we thinkof ourselves in terms 
of verbs, not nouns. We are en- 
gaged in the act of establishing, 
not in settled arrangements. 

Alienation From Power 

Any delineation of “The Es- 
tablishment" as a monolithic en- 
terprise is inevitably superficial. 
The currency of the temi implies 
a deeper malaise, a suspicion 
and a rejection of power that 
is exercised arbitrarily. “The Es- 
tablishment" is really the sym- 
bol for one, several or many 
tangible institutions. 

The use of the phrase is a 
reflection of shrinking man’s 
alienation from the sources of 
power with which he must deal, 
but from which he feels farther 
and farther removed. Man senses 
a conspiracy in the realignment 
of his relationships to the insti- 
tutions of his time. 

At one point in the crucial 
formulation stages of the Peace 
Corps, there was considerable 



pressure on the part of some 
bureaucrats to place the agency 
under existing strictures. A prev 
idential task force recommended 
against any real independence 
for the Peace Corps, saying that 
it should lx* part of the Agency 
for International Development. 
Sargent Shriver contested this 
with President Kennedy, who was 
adamant. He then went to Vice 
President Johnson who inter- 
vened and persuaded Kennedy 
to change his decision. 

To win acceptance from the 
American public and from the 
Congress, Johnson said, the new 
wine has to be put in a new 
bottle. And that is how the Peace 
Corps came to be classified an 
independent agency. The inde- 
pendence was spelled out in clear 
and unmistakable terms— the 
Peace Corps was to operate apart 
from foreign policy— it was to be 
apolitical — not a part of the quid 
pro quo of diplomacy. 

As the Secretary of State has 
said, “The Peace Corps cannot 
be used as an instrument of 
foreign policy, for to do so would 
be to destroy its contribution 
to our foreign policy.” 

Not Really Ambassadors 

Peace Corps country directors 
have firmly resisted the increas- 
ingly rare attempts to consider 
Peace Corps Volunteers as mem- 
bers of the official American com- 
munity. One of our country direc- 
tors said to his Volunteers: “I 
am a member of the country 
team. You are not. 

“If I want to see a Minister 
of the President, I’m required 
to check with the Ambassador 
or the Deputy Chief of Mission. 
You are not. Let me know what 
you’re up to because I may have 
to catch you on the way out. 
But it won’t take an Act of 
Congress before you can move.” 

In many cases the establish- 
ments in these countries are new, 
the result of independence move- 
ments since World War If In 
other instances, the agencies are 
new governmental responses to 
problems; in some cases Volun- 
teers find no local structure 
whatsoever. Wherever they are, 
though, the Volunteers are com- 
municating by words and by 
action, that the old ways are not 
the only ways, that old systems 
can perform new tasks or that 
new structures can be devised 
where others have failed. These 
Volunteers represent no “un- 
seen" establishment or bureau- 
cracy. 

By training, they are sensi- 
tive to the condition soft he coun- 
try in which they serve; by ex- 
perience, they leam the require- 
ments of the last agencies to 
which they are assigned. Thus, 
the Peace Corps is both the car- 
rier and the repository of their 
sincere ideals. 

In this sense the Peace Corps 
is very much a conduit instead 
of a logical system for adminis- 
tration and control. 



Hanoi Suffers Credibility Gap — All Eggs in a Basket ? 



LONDON (UP1) — Hanoi as well as 
Washington suffers from a credibility gap 
in the Vietnam War. 

Qualified diplomatic and military ob- 
servers this side of the Atlantic are con- 
cerned over the course of the fighting in 
the current communist offensive. 

But they caution that the latest com- 
munist propaganda battle is a|>t to cloud 
the real picture of the war of arms. 

“Never claim that a battle is won or 
lost when three quarters of the fighting 
is still to come, the influential Econo- 
mist Magazine urged last week. 

“The armchair strategists are now 
having a field day with Vietnam. But 
the fact is that the great battle which 
opened on Jan. 30 has run only a traction 
of its course. ” 

Close observers of the Vietnam buttle 
do not deny that the communists have 



scored successes, some of them impressive, 
in the initial stage of the struggle. 

But, already some signs clearly point 
also to reversals on the communist side, 
some of them undoubtedly very worrying 
for Hanoi. 

Hanoi which claimed all-out support 
throughout the south failed to trigger a 
general uprising against the Saigon regime 
and its American allies when the Viet 
Cong st nick in the heart of the cities. 
Some observers consider this a heavy blow 
indeed. 

One British commentator said a com- 
parison would be that if in 1944 the Par- 
isians, instead of rising to greet the 
Allied armies decided instead to accept 
continued German protection. 

I he tact is, there has been no mass 
uprising. 

The population in the cities is, more- 
over unlikely to forget the terror exer- 



cised by the Viet Cong during their pres- 
ence. 

Furthermore, the reversal of Hanoi’s 
strategy, from protracted guerrilla war- 
fare to an all-out massive offensive is not 
seen by expert observers necessarily as 
a sign of strength of the regime of Ho 
Chi Minh. 

Some defense experts believe it may, 
on the contrary, reflect Hanoi’s fear that 
it cannot withstand an indefinite fight 
and therefore chose a make-or-break strat- 
egy. 

The communists are believed to ex- 
pect from their current offensive not so 
much an all-out military victory as great- 
er readiness of the Americans to negot- 
iate on Hanoi’s terms, so as to extricate 
themselves from the Vietnam dilemma. 

The Economist, for instance, holds that 
the communists in Hanoi are staking a 
great deal on an attempt to “rattle” the 



Allies into making concessions before the 
fighting has yielded its own verdict. 

The Vietcong is believed to have put 
about half its main-force units into the 
offensive of these, half probably will be 
wiped out, representing about a year’s 
supply of recruits. 

Unless they score all out victory this 
bloodletting is likely to affect the com- 
munists hold on their own part of the 
country. 

This calculation is believed to have 
in effect caused them to refrain from 
attacking the towns in 1965 when the 
onslaught would have been easier and 
more promising. 

The conclusion drawn by commen- 
tators is tliat the communists in Hanoi 
are banking very heavily on pulling a 
political victory out of a military gamble 
and the odds are by no means certain to 
Ik on Hanoi’s side. 
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More On The Great Drug Debaele At Stony Brook 



Fifty Students On Trips In A Dorm Lounge’ 



STONY BROOK, N Y. (UPI) 
—The problem, as felt here on 
campus, is painful, galling, lo- 
cal and personal. Yet its scope 
is nationwide, an infection 
coursing through hundreds of 
campuses. 

And both faculty and police 
know this state university’s vul- 
nerability to narcotics is in- 
creased by its closeness— one 
county removed— to a major 
source of supply, New York 
City. 

What happened here was a 
headline grabber. In a sudden- 
thrust predawn raid by police 
last month, 21 students— plus 
17 outsiders— were arrested on 
charges of selling narcotics on 
campus. The raid got national 
attention and brought police 
charges of faculty noncoopera- 
tiou in curbing drug addiction. 

The school administration re- 
plied that it had always co- 
operated; that it was getting its 
own self-policing and counsel- 
ing program under way when 
the raid came; that it was 
among the one-third of higher- 
education institutions that have 
any such active policy at all; 
that it could not report every 
wild (and possibly character 



assassinating) rumor to police. 

The Suffolk County police 
commissioner, John L. Barry, 
charged there had been lack of 
proper supervision in dormi- 
tories, that they were accessible 
to anyone, unchallenged. 

The raid spurred two state 
legislative investigations. Some 
faculty members refused to an- 
swer questions about marijuana 
usage— their own or anybody’s. 
One legislator called for the 
resignation of the university 
president and its dean of stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Barry said it was suspec- 
ted some faculty members might 
be drug users. He implied an 
associate dean had tipped off 
students at a marijuana party 
a year ago to a planned police 
raid— a charge the university 
said was ridiculous. Whereup- 
on an American Civil Liberties 
Union official said it was “out- 
rageous for the committee to 
elicit defamatory material on a 
hearsay nature.” 

The 850-acre rolling, wooded 
campus 50 miles northeast of 
Manhattan on Long Island’s 
north shore is called the State 
University of New York at 
Stony Brook— one of 58 cam- 



Thursday, February 22, 
explore an 
engineering career 
on earth’s 
last frontier. 



Talk with Newport News On-Campus Career Con- 
sultant about engineering openings at world’s 
largest shipbuilding company — where your future 
is as big as today’s brand new ocean. 

Our half-a-billion-dollar backlog of orders means high start- 
ing salary, career security, with your way up wide open. 
It also means scope for all your abilities. We're involved 
with nuclear ship propulsion and refueling, nuclear aircraft 
carrier and submarine building, marine automation. We’ve 
recently completed a vast oceanographic ore survey. We’re 
a major builder of giant water power and heavy industrial 
equipment. We re starting to apply our nautical nuclear 
know how to the fast expanding field of nuclear electric 
power generation. We're completing competitive systems 
designs for the Navy’s $1 billion plus LHA fleet concept. 

Interested in an advanced degree or research? We’re next 
door to Virginia Associated Research Center with one of 
the world’s largest synchrocyclotrons, offering advanced 
study in high energy physics. We re close to Old Dominion 
College and University of Virginia Extension Division, where 
you can get credits for a master’s degree, or take courses 
in Microwave Theory, Solid State Electronics, Nuclear En- 
gineering and other advanced subjects. Ask about scholar- 
ships, tuition grants, study and research leaves to imple 
ment these opportunities 

Ask, too, about the pleasant living and lower living costs, 

here in the heart of Virginia's historic seaside vacation land, 
with superb beaches, golf, fishing, boating, hunting. 



IMMEDIATE ENGINEERING CAREER OPENINGS 



Mechanical Engineers 
Electrical Engineers 
Marine Engineers 
Industrial Engineers 
Systems Analysts 



Naval Architects 
Nuclear Engineers 
Civil Engineers 
Metallurgical Engineers 



See our representative 
Elliott Laine 
Thursday, February 22 

He'll be at the Placement Office to answer questions, dis 
i uss qualifications, take applications for fast action 



puses of that fast-growing state 
institution and one of its four 
major university centers. It was 
founded in 1957, moved here in 
1962, and is undergoing multi- 
million-dollar expansion while in 
its formative years. 

The burgeoning of such a 
plant in a rustic setting of shop- 
ping center gentility has brought 
on a bit of the ages-old “town 
vs. gown" feuding. The local 
weekly calls the university a 
“monster” that overshadows the 
community and must be re- 
strained. The local folks don’t 
like some of the campus hippie 
types. This reporter found only 
students who seemed better 
dressed than most, but his ex- 
amination of that aspect was 
quite cursory. 

The 5,200 students (about 
3,400 of them live on campus) 
come from the top fifth of high 
school graduating classes. About 
51 percent are from Long Is- 
land, 37 percent from New 
York City. Such is the incidence 
of pot usage among teen-agers 
in those sections that there is 
reason to assume a large per- 
centage of the estimated one- 
of-five marijuana users on cam- 
pus got that way before they 
came here as freshmen. (The 
general estimate is that 20 per- 
cent of all U.S. college stu- 
dents have used drugs to some 
extent.) 

To say that students and fac- 
ulty here were shaken by the 
“bust” that hit their highly in- 
tellectual community last Jan. 
17 is to be mild. “It was like a 
TV way of doing a raid,” one 
student said. A staff adminis- 
trator said he learned of the 5 
a.m. raid when a member of 
the student newspaper phoned 
excitedly and burst out: “It’s 
happening! It’s happening!” 

Police Commissioner Barry 
says three of his undercover 
agents had worked three months 
on campus to get the evidence 
on which a grand jury returned 
38 indictments. (That grand 
jury has been held over to dig 
further into the whole scene.) 
Twenty-one of these sealed in- 
dictments were for students, al- 
leging at least one felony sale of 
narcotics. One student was ac- 
cused of 10 sales. 

The police had bench war- 
rants for 38 persons; four were 
girls, two of whom were stu- 
dents, according to Mr. Barry. 
He says the majority of the 
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group, students plus outsiders 
living with their parents in 
nearby areas, were 20 or 21 
years old. Most were arrested 
that day; all were in by the 
next day. 

"Our undercover men made 
50 cash purchases from the 38 
defendants,” Mr. Barry says. 
“Besides the 21 students, the^e 
were 1 1 regular hangers-on, 
nonstudents who had free use 
of the dormitories; the six others 
were drop-ins, occasional visi- 
tors. 



If there hadn’t been students 
roaming through the halls, 
chances are they wouldn’t have 
known the police were there.” 

Of the 198 uniformed police- 
men in the entire operation, 67 
went to the campus, including 
seven police photogaphers. Some 
newspaper reporters and pho- 
tographers went along. 

Mr. Barry says he is “pleased” 
with the university’s cooperation 
now. “The administration is 
making an all-out effort with 
lules,” he says. 
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LUNCHEON SUGGESTIONS 



MONDAY thru FRIDAY II am - 2 pm 

1. SOUP and SANDWICH — Combinations vary — A different 
Soup and Sandwich every day — drink included 

2. VEAL CUTLET — with Italian Sauce — Whipped Potatoes ^ _ _ 

Green Peos — drink included «P I • I U 

3. CHOPPED BEEFSTEAK— French Fried Pototoes —Green 

Peas — Drink included $ I . I 0 

4. HOT ROAST BEEF SANDWICH— Brown Gravy— French _ 

Fried Potatoes — Lettuce and Tomato $ I ,j5 

5. "DIET WATCHERS LUNCHEON"— Chopped Steak — - r 

Cottage Cheese — Lettuce ond Tomato «P I • I 5 

PROMISE HER ANYTHING . . BUT TAKE HER TO PERKINS! 

Perkins Pancake House 

920 South Lime, across from UK Med Center 
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“Our men Ixiught, all in cash 
sales, marijuana, hashish, LSI), 
amphetamine, opium, mescaline, 
methamphetamine— and various 
pills, both ups and downs. 

“This,” he says emphati- 
cally, “is a lot more than just 
users of marijuana . . . we were 
not concerned with mere users. 
Our interest is to curtail the 
suppliers.” 

As for proper supervision 
and control; “Not once were 
any of our three undercover 
men ever challenged or asked 
for identification. They posed 
as users or sellers. They did not 
pose as students. Many times 
there were parties of groups in 
dormitory lounges. One of our 
detectives saw as many as 50 
students on an LSI) trip in a 
lounge at one time.” 

The outcry in the state legis- 
lature and in committee in- 
cluded queries both about wide- 
spread drug usage and about the 
necessity of a 5 a.m. raid, rous- 
ing sleeping students in final- 
exam week with “methods norm- 
ally reserved for desperate 
criminals about to escape.” 

“Why 5 am.? Because this 
is the time you’d expect to find 
a defendant where he’d likely 
l>e. These were felony war- 
rants. Our investigation indi- 
cated some of the defendants, 
if forewarned, would have dis- 
appeared. The operation was 
done quickly, no commotion, on 
hullabaloo— keys had been se- 
cured for the rooms involved. 



Shocked at the charges of 
noncooperation was university 
President John S. Toll, who says 
he was in process of setting up 
the school’s own program of 
self-discipline, control, student 
education, and curative meas- 
ures when the raid came. He, 
and his staff, say the nonco- 
operation charges resulted from 
“very great misunderstandings.” 

Dr. Toll says that prior to 
the raid, every narcotics arrest 
on the campus since he came 
here was based on information 
supplied by university officials 
—and that evidence of crime 
must lx* reported to police. 

But: “It is also important that 
the rights of the innocent 1 h* 
protected. We must be sure 
that members of the university 
community are not subject to 
character assassination. Giving 
many wild rumors to the police 
is no more helpful to law en- 
forcement than giving many 
false fire alarms is to fire pre- 
vention. Our students are hon- 
est and reliable, but they are not 
above exaggeration. Our obli- 
gation is to report reliable and 
significant information about 
crime.” 

Dr. Toll thinks many of the 
marijuana users are “casual 
users” but that even casual use 
is dangerous and must be dis- 
couraged; “Marijuana is not as 
dangerous as LSD or heroin, 
but neither is petty thievery as 
dangerous as armed robbery.” 

Last fall he formed a special 
advisory committee, including 
outside authorities, on the prob- 
lem. In January, after the raid, 
an expert narcotics consultant, 
Dean A. Hopper, was named to 
a fulltime campus job. He is 
now at work. 



WATCHES WATCH BANDS 
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DODSON 
WATCH SHOP 

Fine Wotch Repairing 

110 N. UPPER ST. 
Phone 254 1266 




Mulloy Counsel 
Appeals Decision 
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4 Others Become More Militant 



7 Newspapers Switch W ar Police 



LOUISVILLE, (AP)— Coun- 
sel for Joseph Mulloy, who has 
pledged to refuse induction, is 
appealing a federal court deci- 
sion to the U.S. Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Cincinnati. 

Robert Sedler, a law professor 
at the University of Kentucky 
who is representing Mr. Mulloy, 
told U.S. District Judge Henry 
L. Brooks Friday that he would 
appeal. 

Mr. Sedler asked Judge Brooks 
to enjoin Local Board 47 of the 
Selective Service from carrying 
out the induction Feb. 23 but 
the judge refused. 

Judge Brooks also turned 
down Mr. Mulloy’s petition that 
the board be enjoined from in- 
ducting him until his appeal for 
conscientious objector status 
could be heard. 

Judge Brooks noted that Mul- 
loy received his induction notice 
last Oct. 16 but that Oct. 21 
was “the first time he claimed 
that he was entitled to classi- 
fication as a conscientious objec- 
toi 

Mr. Mulloy, who was fired 

Breathitt 
Helps Party 
Mend Fences 

LOS ANGELES (UPI)-For- 
mer Kentucky Gov. Edward T. 
Breathitt, a personal representa- 
tive of President Johnson on a 
fence-mending expedition to Cali- 
fornia, met Saturday with top 
Democrats to help form a state 
delegation friendly to the present 
administration. 

California, the nation s most 
iropulous state, will have 174 
convention delegates, second on- 
ly to New York’s 190. And the 
White House is determined to 
leave nothing to chance that Min- 
nesota Sen. Eugene McCarthy 
might grab off the state. 

Mr. Breathitt met Thursday 
with former Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown, who supports the Presi- 
dent on most issues although he 
favors a halt in the bombing of 
North Vietnam. He followed up 
the meeting by having dinner 
with Mr. Brown Saturday. 

Mr. Breathitt also met ear- 
lier in the week with State Atty. 
Gen. Thomas C. Lynch who tech- 
nically will head the state s pro- 
Johnson slate and with Los An- 
geles Mayor Sam Yorty. A former 
Congressman and sometimes 
White House visitor, Mr. Yorty 
supported Richard M. Nixon in 
1960 over the late President John 
F. Kennedy. 



CLASSIFIED 



TOR BALK 

FOR SALE- Golf clubs, brand new, 
•till in plastic covers. Sell to r hall. 
Phone 278-0320. 22Jti 

FOK SALE- -Renault Caravel, 1967 
model, which has barely been used. 
Must sell! Call 81237. 13F5t 

FOR SALE — Remington ten-lorty 
typewriter. New. Must sell. Call 
252-5409 alter 4 pm 19F5t 

FULL WIG I or sale. Reasonable; 
short hair. Phone alter 5:30 pm. 
277-2692 16E3t 



LOST — Sealpoint Siamese kitten 
wearing a red collar. Mr. Wiggs, 
Southland or Gardenside area. Re- 
ward Med Center ext. 5491 Day; 
252-7048 night 15F5t 

LOST - Pick* tt l Ig Log all - 
sliderule, believed lost in CP 153 
Feb. 2 Call ext 6824 TA-1612. Re- 
ward. IM*‘ 

PERSONAL 



INCOME TAX — Know where you 
stand ahead of Uie April 15 dead- 
line Prompt, accurate, reasonable 
rates. Call Paul Sullivan, accountant 



as a staff worker for the Appala- 
chian Volunteers, a federally 
funded antipoverty agency, last 
November for saying he would 
refuse induction, reaffirmed his 
decision Friday. 

In a statement released by 
the Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund in Louisville, Mr. 
Mulloy said that he was being 
drafted because he opposes the 
war in Vietnam. 

"I believe that the most pa- 
triotic thing I can do in service 
to my country, especially in light 
of domestic turmoil, is to refuse 
induction and work with the 
poor people of the South,’ he 
said. 

Mr. Mulloy, 23, must report 
for induction next Friday unless 
the federal appellate court issues 
an injunction to stay the board 
before then. 

If he does not get the in- 
junction and does not report for 
induction, then Mr. Mulloy will 
be subject to prosecution by the 
federal government. 

Mr. Mulloy was one of five 
persons charged last fall in Pike 
County with sedition but the 
charges were dismissed after a 
three-judge federal panel struck 
down Kentucky’s sedition law. 



BOSTON (UPI)-The Boston 
Globe has reported that seven 
major newspajrers have shifted 
editorial policy from general sup- 
port of Johnson administration 
policies in Vietnam to criticism 
of recent escalation of the war. 

In a full page article in the 
Sunday edition editorial and fea- 
ture section, the Globe said four 
other newspapers had changed 
to a more militant position on 
the war. 

The report said 45 major me- 
tropolitan dailies were mailed 
a questionnaire and asked to sub- 
mit editorials on Vietnam. 

Thirty-nine papers replied, of 
which eight did not complete the 
questionnaire, and six did not 
submit editorials but described 
their positions through inter- 
views or written statements. 

Of the 39 papers surveyed, 
16 generally supported the ad- 



ministration s policy in Vietnam 
and 19 supported the U.S. com- 
mitment in Vietnam but were 
critical of U.S. escalation of the 
war and efforts toward peace. 

All newspajiers surveyed op- 
posed unconditional U.S. with- 
drawal from Vietnam. None fa- 
vored a formal declaration of war 
and none favored an invasion of 
North Vietnam. 

All papers supported or did 
not oppose increased pacification 
efforts. All but one of the papers 
favored or said they had not 
opposed some type of settlement 
based on the 1954 Geneva Con- 
ference which ended the 1954 
Indochinese War. 

Fifteen papers opposed further 
additional troop buildups and 
four favored further manpower 
commitments. 

Two papers favored an inva- 
sion of Vietnam's demilitarized 



UK Anthropologist Returns 



Dr. Margaret L. Lantis, UK 
applied anthropologist, has just 
returned from Alaska where she 
spoke at a teacher’s workshop 
conducted by the U.S. Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

She has been conducting re- 
search over the past 30 years 



into the education of Indian 
children, doing research on var- 
ious life patterns of both the 
Eskimos and the Indians. 

Dr. Lantis is currently teach- 
ing a new course at UK on cir- 
cupolar people for upper division 
and graduate students. 



zone and all the others e er 
opposed it or had not comm d 
themselves. 

One newspaper — not id* ti- 
fied— favored bombing the ed 
River dikes of North Vieti in, 
The others opposed such an ic- 
tion or had not committed th .n- 
selves. 

The Globe identified the ur 
papers moving to a positioi of 
greater militancy as the Chii go 
Tribune, The New- York D ily 
News, the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch and the Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 

Those moving toward great- 
er criticism of U.S. Vietnam jkjI- 
icy were identified as the Char- 
lotte Observer, the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, the Detroit F ree 
Press, the Los Angeles Times, 
the Minneapolis Tribune (morn- 
ing) and Star (evening), counted 
as one paper, the Kansas City 
Star and the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 

According to the article, 39 
newspapers have a circulation 
of 22 million. Audit Bureau of 
Circulation Statements of last 
March 31 gave circulation figures 
of the seven as 2.98 million and 
the four as 3.41 million. 

The only time base given 
for the changes was “recent 
months.’’ 
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STUDENT CENTER 

BOARD 

PROGRAM CHAIRMAN AND COMMITTEE POSITIONS ARE 
AVAILABLE NOW FOR 1968-69 on the following committees: 



ART 



CINEMA 

DANCE 

FORUM 



HOSPITALITY 

HOUSE 

QUIZ BOWL 
SOCIAL 



SPECIAL EVENTS 

Applications may be picked up in Room 203 Student Center. . . 

For information call 2256. 

Deadline Friday, February 23 
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Reading Skills Course 
Aids 6 Comprehension 9 



By S. WAYNE SMITH 

Have trouble comprehending what you read? 

Does your vocabulary leave something to be desired? 

Do you find it difficult to take class notes because no one 
ever taught you how? 

If any of these problems are in « ™ te . riaI ’ tbe *P eed ****** 
proving a hindrance to academic WI / eVe °P na ura ^ 

progress, then perhaps you would S a .*j U \ 1 <>r S U VlJ'c. 7' 

I ”, . . r ». d i Dutt said the average UK fresh- 

ije wise to sign up for the Read- , , . JL. , 

. i c . ? c r. u c man reads about 300 words a 

ing and Study Skills course of- . c . . . . , , , 

ft rtxl here minute. Six to eight hundred 

“very good.’ 

It i, a noncredit course spon- Mrs Dutt said , he COUISe 

Mtrt,I lr> tire University was initiated several years ano 

sellng and Testmn Center. The w , )en SQme of (hc deans 

cost Is 75 cents, which pays for collceIn „i at the number of stu- 
a booklet. dents dropped because of acade- 

The course offers supervised mic difficulties. 

practice to improve reading «. ...... , 

... Originally students on proba- 

siieed, vocabulary and compre- a . * 7 . , . . T 

u ...I . i tion were requiretl to take the 

(tension. How to schedule study , . M , , r 

. . * . i . . course, but as demand tor the 

tune, take class notes and study ’ ... 

... \ course increased, it was put on 

lor exams are also topics covered . , . v 

r d voluntary basis, 

m the course. 7 

The readin,t improvement Participating students' opin- 

phase of the course involves a 05 ,h f. course varies^ from 

system of seven levels of increas- , s , ay \ *° don * have a 
ing difficulty. A student s be- clas , s tbis ho ‘ ,r anyway and it 
ginning level is determined by a F 3 ! 1 u,d , but certainly, can 
test administered during one of ie P* *° ^ s ready good, 
the first class meetings. And one student praised the 

Each student works mostlyon " ou 1 rse by s&yin Z' “ tf youre a 

his own and at his own rate. ba<1 student 11 hel P Y°u- If 

Mrs. Louise Dutt, teacher of you re a student 11 

the course and a member of the you be * ter " 
counseling staff, emphasized that The Reading and Study Skills 
reading improvement does not CO urse is offered both first and 
involve just speed reading. second semesters, but not the 

Comprehension is much more sumrner session, 
important, she explained. If one Mrs. Dutt said the last class 
improves in comprehending read- p^-jod this semester will be some- 



lalking things Over UP1 Telephotos 

President Johnson throws up his arms as he speaks said the United States has “gone just as far as 
to a group of college students in the Yellow Oval, honorable, decent people can go” in trying to 
Room of the White House last week. Mr. Johnson reach a peace settlement in the Vietnam war. 



7 Adopts An Indian Boy 



the tribal language of Hualapai. Lee plugging away at school,” 
Now in the fourth grade, he is a letter from the federation said, 
learning English. But learning Miss Kennedy said the coeds 
a strange language is difficult, will take turns writing to Kent 

Lee. Packages may be sent later 
“Sponsorship provides suit- in the semester, and the council 
able schooling, personal needs, hopes someday to bring a spon- 
lunches and supplies which will sored child to the bluegrass for 
be a big factor in keeping Kent a visit. 



By JANICE BARBER 

Kent Lee Whatoname, an 
American Indian of the Hualapai 
Tribe, has 161 “mothers." 

One mother lives with him, 
his father and five brothers and 
sisters in the family's four-room 
frame house in Kingman, Ari- 
zona. The other 160 foster “moth- 
ers" are coeds living in Com- 
plex 7. 

“It’s a boy” shouts the poster 
in the dorm lobby, proclaiming 
the UK women's sponsorship of 
the nine-year-old through Save 
the Children Federation. 

A snapshot of the pert lad 
with big dark eyes smiles down 

from the lobby bulletin board will be publlihed twice— once the dor 
At noulno evnjwli before the event end once the otter- 

al passing COCuS. noon of Ihe event. The deadline It 11 

Kent Lee speaks and writes the d *r R r,or the flr,t 



Why Can’t You 
Control Your 
Memory? 

A noted publisher in Chicago 
reports there is a simple tech- 
nique for acquiring a powerful 
memory which can pay you real 
dividends in both business and 
social advancement and works 
like magic to give you added 
poise, necessary self-confidence 
and greater popularity. 

According to this publisher, 
many people do not realize how 
much they could influence others 
simply by remembering accurately 
everything they see, hear, or read. 
Whether in business, at social 
functions or even in casual con- 
versations with new acquaintances, 
there are ways in which you can 
dominate eoch situation by your 
ability to remember. 

To acquaint the reoders of this 
poper with the easy-to-follow 
rules for developing skill in re- 
membering anything you choose to 
remember, the publishers have 
printed full details of their self- 
training method in a new booklet. 
Adventures in Memory," which 
will be mailed free to anyone who 
requests it. No obligation. Send 
your name, address, and sip code 
to: Memory Studies, 835 Diversey 
f> kwy, Dept. 167-412, Chicago, III. 
606)4 A postcard will do. 



TODAY and 



TOMORROW 



Applications may be obtained for 
Complex Government sponsored train 
trip to Ft. Lauderdale from 11 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. and 4 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. in 
Complex Cafeteria until March 5. 

Below are the Job interviews sched- 
uled for Tuesday. Contact the P:ace- 
ment Office, second floor of the Old 
Agriculture Bldg, for further Infor- 
mation. 

Air Reduction Co. — Chemistry 
'Physical, Organic at Ph.D. level i, 
Physics at all degree levels: Chem., 
Elec., Mech., Met E. tall degrees). 
Citizenship. 

Arthur Andersen & Co. — Acct.. Bus. 
Adm., Ind. Adin., Finance iBSi. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society — 
Liberal Arts iBSi; Math, Economics 
IBS, MSI: Finance, Bus Adm., Bus. 
Mgt., Gen. Bus., Ind. Adm , Mkt., 
Merch., Personnel Mgt., Secretarial 
Science. Statistics 'BSi: MBA Sum- 
mr r work 'nr IUI1 urs CittMIUhtp. 

Federal Aviat'on Administration — 
Civi', Elec., Mech. E IBS, MS'. Citi- 
zenship. 

Kennecott Copper Corp. — Chem., 
C'vi’. E'ec., Mech., Met., Mining E. 
<BS, MS). 

Lehigh Port'ar.d Cement Co. — Bus. 
Adm . Bus. Mgt . Economics, Gen. 
Bus., Ind. Adm.. Mkt, Sales <BSi; 
Chem., C'vil E iRS, MSi. Citizenship. 

Newport News Shipbuilding— Chem., 
E’ec„ Met. E IBS); Mech. E. (BS, 
MS). Citizenship. 

Prudential Insurance Co. — Psychol- 
ogy, Recreation, Sociology, Social 
Work. Education, Acct , Bus. Adm., 
Bu<. Mgt , Economics, Gen. Bus., 
Mkt., Personnel Mgt., Sales (BS). 
Cit'zenship. 

Union Carb'de-E'ectronics —Chem- 
istry, Physics iBS, MS): Elec., Mech., 
Met. E. iBS, MS). Citizenship. 

Procter A Gamble Co - Schedule I: 
i Feb. 2<> only i Manu'acturing and 
Technical Chi m Bloc • Mech. E. 
• BS. MS). Citizenship. Schedule II: 
■ F-b 20 and 21 1. Sales Management — 
Lib-ra 1 Arts <BSi; Commerce <BS. 
MSI. Schedule Til: (Feb 21 onlyl — 

Accounting and Finance — Liberal Arts 
IBSi; Acct., Finance. Hus Adm., Bus. 
Mgt. Gen. Bus. IBS); MBA; Eco- 
nomics IBS. MS Schedule IV: (Feb. 
21 only) — Data Processing Systems — 
Liberal Arts IBS. Commerce (BSMSI 

Union Carbiiie-I.inde— ('hem.. Civil, 
Elec . Mech , Met E IBS. MSI. Cit- 
izenship. 



Pryor Pre-Med Society will meet 
at 7 p.m., 363 Medical Center. 

UK 4-H Club will meet at 6.30 p.m. 
in 111 Student Center. 

Dan Ergle will give his graduate 
raeltal on the organ at 8:15 p.m. in 
Agricultural Science Auditorium. 

Tomorrow 

“Funny Films,” will be shown at 
noon at Student Center Theater. Ad- 
mission is 10 cents. 

Round two of UK Quiz Bowl will 
bo .it 7 p.m. in Student Center The- 
ater. 

Joe Johnson, judge of Fayette 
County, will speak at FOCI, the 
faculty lunch. 

Coming Up 

Applications for Lances, junior 
men's honorary, must be sent to 
Don Graeter, 410 Rose Lane, by 
Februar” 23. 

Applications are available for all 
LKD committees at the East Informa- 
tion Desk. Student Center. 

Omlcron Delta Kappa, junior-senior 
men's leadership society, applications 
may be obtained at East Information 
Desk. Student Center. 

Applications for Patterson Literary 
Society may be obtained until March 
3 in Room 103, Bradley Hall. 

Help with income tax problems will 
be given from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. on 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays until April 
15 in Student Center by Beta Alpha 
Psi, accounting honorary. 

Applications for March 6 AWS elec- 
tion are available until February 25 
in 208 Administration Bldg. 



Complete Automotive Service 

Phone 254-6464 

"24-Hour Emergency Road Service" 

TAYLOR TIRE CO. 

400 E. VINE ST. LEXINGTON, KY 



SAVE 9c 



(94 Octane) Regular Gasoline — at 

FARMER MOTOR CO 

EAST MAIN ot WOODLAND 



ALL ENGINEERING STUDENTS 



FRESHMEN — SOPHOMORES — JUNIORS 



SENIORS 



GRADS 



5:15 Sports — Burt Mahorie 
5:30 It Happened Today— Bob Cooke, 
Rick Kincaid, Mark Withers 
6:00 Evening Concert — Alkali, ‘‘Sym- 
phonic’ 5 

7:00 About Science — “About Super- 
Hot Atmospheres' 

7:30 Search for Mental Health — 
“How Does Psychiatry Help?” 
8:00 Viewpoint Discussion of Cur- 
rent Political Situation Inside 
and Outside of Israel 
8:00 Musterworkb— bob Cooke — 
Schoenberg. “Five Pieces for 
Orchestra' 5 
12 00 News— Sign otf 

TUESDAY 
12:00 Music 200 Sign on 
1:00 Hodgepodge — Lynn Harmon 

1 53 News 

2 ()0 Afternoon Concert bob Cooke — 

Prokofiev, “Music from the 
Soundtrack of the movie ‘The 
Ballet of Romeo and Juliet' ” 



ORGANIZATION MEETING FOR STUDENT CHAPTER 



NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 

Tuesday, Feb. 20, 7 p.m. $p 0 „ $0re( 

Stuccnt Center Ballroom Bluegrass Chi 



Speakers: 

Dr. Robert Cosgriff 
Prof. Ted Haley 
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UK Rolls Into First Place — Georgia Next 



By JIM MILLER 
Kernel Sports Editor 

The sun is shining, the birds are singing, and ‘'California, 
Here I Come has replaced “Dixie' as the campus’ most widely 
sung verse. 

The reason? 



Adolph Rupp s Wildcats are in 
sole possession of first place in 
the Southeastern Conference bas- 
ketball scramble. 

Thanks to UK’s 107-81 victory 
over Mississippi State, coupled 
with Tennessee’s loss to cross- 
state rival Vanderbilt, the Wild- 
cats now hold a lVfe-game lead 
over the two. 

The UK record (SEC only) 
is 11-13, compared to Vandy and 
UT, who own 9-4 worksheets. 

Vandy surprisingly led the 
Vols the entire game after first 
trailing 2-0. UK had a rougher 
time of it with the Bulldogs. 

Playing their “spurt-and- 
stop” style, which has been char- 
acteristic of this year’s crew, UK 
took several early five-and seven- 
point leads only to see them 
dwindle and disappear. 

After a sluggish start which 
saw State take a 13-10 lead, 
senior captain Thad Jaracz hook- 
ed in one from eight feet, then 
hit a jumper to give UK its first 
lead at 14-13. 

It looked as if UK would 
break it o|)en early as they went 

9 Dogs Blew It At 
The Lost — Again 

By CHIP HUTCHESON 

It was just a typical game 
for Mississippi State. 

At least that was the feeling 
of the Mississippi State players 
after UK had demolished the 
Bulldogs Saturday night. 

“We played just good enough 
to lose . . . just like always, said 
Dave Williams, Mississippi’s All- 
SEC selection the past two years. 

Williams continued, “We blow 
it at the last almost every time. 
Tonight we gave them all they 
wanted for 30 minutes, then we 
quit.” 

The Wildcats held a 71-68 
lead with 9:05 left, then they 
out scored Mississippi 13-2 en- 
routeto a 107-81 win. 

Same Thing Last Week 

It was almost the same story 
a week ago when UK player! 
at Mississippi. 

The Wildcats led 73-72, then 
they scored nine points while 
holding the Bulldogs to only two 
points. The Ruppmen returned 
home with a 92-84 victory’ under 
their belts. 

State coach Joe Dan Cold 
blames a bad start as the main 
reason for his team's poor show- 
ing. The Bulldogs presently 
eighth in the SEC standings with 
a 3-10 conference won-lost record. 

“Jaracz Hurt Us” 

Cold cited specific factors that 
proved fatal to Mississippi in 
their loss to UK. 

“We started letting them 
run,” he said. That turned a tour 
or five |x>int game into an eight 
or 10 point game. 

“Jaracz hurt us real bad. He 
got some key baskets and re- 
bounds, especially in the first 
half.” 

Asked what he thought about 
UK’s SEC title chances, Cold 
said, "When UK shoots and hits 
the basket they’re the best in 
the league. I think they're the 
best relxnmding team in the con- 
ference.” 



out to a 27-20 lead, but the Bull- 
dogs weren’t down yet. 

The visitors from Starkville, 
Miss, kept picking away at the 
UK lead, which was no more than 
seven points, and tied the Wild- 
cats at 43, only to go ahead at 
45-43. 

State led again, 50-49, when 
UK hit another spurt. Guard 
Mike Casey and center Dan Issel 
hit layups and Casey came back 
with a 15-footer to give UK a 
55-50 lead. 

State would not die, however, 
and trailed by only 71-68 with 
9:05 remaining. Then UK sched- 
uled its explosion. 

Gary Gamble, who had just 
entered the game, tipped one in. 
Mike Casey canned two of his 
30 points with a jumper. Dan 
Issel got behind the entire State 
team and laid in an easy crip. 

After State’s Dave Williams 
hit from outside to momentarily 
halt the streak, the Wildcats went 
to work again. Casey hit a foul 
shot, Jim LeMaster scored on a 
driving layup and Casey tipped 
in another to give UK a 84-70 




If At First . . . You Don't Succeed . . . Try , Try Again 



UK guard Mike Casey shows how that second and 
third effort pays off. Casey, (left) shoots a short 
jumper that pops out. Casey jockeys for position 
underneath (center) with State’s Dave Williams 



(35) and gets his own rebound that he puts up 
a second time. It, too, came off, but Casey 
got his own rebound again and finally put the 
ball in the basket (right). 



lead and the demoralized Bull- 
dogs were through. 

UK takes on Georgia at 
Athens, Monday night, in a game 
that will have great bearing on 
the loop championship. The Bull- 
dogs mauled Tennessee, 61-43, 



at Athens and Dog coach Ken 
Rosemond has vowed that his 
team won’t lose another at home. 

UK must win this game or 
fall back into a ‘/ 2 -game lead, 
although they would betiedwith 
UT and Vandy in the all-impor- 



tant loss column, with four. 

Yes, the birds are singing and 
the sun is beaming down on the 
Bluegrass. Whether or not this 
scene will be repeated Tuesday 
morning is a question no one 
can answer, “California, here I . 



APPLICATION FOR 

Student University Advisory Committee 



Name Phone Number 

Classification Cumulative G.P.S 

Address 

Organizations and Activities 



References (Administrative, Faculty, and Student Personnel with whom you have 
worked) Name, Position and Phone Number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

This committee will act as an advisory body to the President of 
the University, his Cabinet, and the Faculty Senate Council on 
Student Affairs and problems. It will also serve as liaison be- 
tween Administration, Faculty, Student Government and the 
student body. 

RETURN THIS APPLICATION TO ROOM 206 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, DEAN 
OF STUDENTS OFFICE, %DEAN PALMER. 

ALL APPLICATIONS DUE BY WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28 



Include schedule of times when you can appear for interviews. — For further information 
call 254-3773 after 5 p.m. or 2466 during the day. 






Scanning College News 



Ohio Stair University 

Ohio State’s new policy restricting military re- 
cruiting to college placement officers could create 
problems for recruiters visiting there. 

Previously, recruiting had been conducted in 
widely used buildings like the Ohio Union and 
the library, both sites of recent anti-recruiting 
demonstrations. 

The change probably will mean recruiters will 
have to spend more time covering more build- 
ings to talk to fewer students. 

Rail State University 

A bill abolishing class officers has been intro- 
duced into the Student Senate. 

Ken Wissman, sophomore vice president, said 
class offices serve no social or governmental pur- 
pose and should be eliminated. 

Yale University 

Wives of undergraduate students may be al- 
lowed to take Yale courses for credit as recom- 
mended by the Student Advisory Board. 

In a recommendation sent to the dean’s office, 
the SAB asked that wives of undergraduates “be 
given equal treatment with wives of graduate stu- 
dents and faculty members who now receive 
credit for courses at Yale.” 

Georgetown College 

The Student Government Association is spon- 
soring a student evaluation of teachers in which 
each student will be allowed to grade five of his 
present teachers on a wide range of qualities. 

The evaluation includes knowledge of subject, 
lecturing ability, openness to questions, to grad- 
ing practices. 

Results will be presented to teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

Portland State College 

The Student Senate has unanimously passed 
guidelines for protest demonstrations. Under new 
rulings, only Portland State students who carry 
current I.D. cards will be allowed to demonstrate 
within college buildings or on college grounds. 
Demonstrations may not disrupt regular college 
routine. 

Clemson University 

The Student Senate has passed a resolution for 
the establishment of a pass-fail grading system for 



juniors and seniors who wish to take courses 
outside their field. 

The proposal would allow students to select 
one course each semester under the pass-fail 
system. There would be no restriction on type 
of courses taken, so long as they are outside of 
the student’s major. 

Pennsylvania State University 

A Young Americans for Freedom resolution to 
legalize marijuana was endorsed by the six-mem- 
ber panel of the YAF-sponsored drug forum. 

Members of the panel agreed that using mari- 
juana was harmless. 

University Of Iowa 

Tired of going through the motions of sheer 
mechanical learning, students here are pushing 
action for a “free university” within the univer- 
sity. 

Under the plan, students and faculty will 
meet together to discuss anti promote action on 
contemporary problems. The administration has 
given its blessing to the idea and promised to 
cut red tape for students in giving university 
credit for some suggested seminars and providing 
financial help for others. 

State University Of New York At Albany 

Professors who give legal advice on how to 
avoid the draft are being condemned by several 
New York legislators. Individual legislators have 
suggested that faculty members serving on the 
Teacher Draft Counseling Committee should lx* 
fired. 

One claimed the teachers are “disloyal and 
unfit ... to teach or counsel young people.” 

The university president has resisted the legis- 
lators’ pressures to dismiss the professors and 
maintains that no action will l>e taken against the 
Teachers Committee. 

University Of California At Santa Barbara 

What was to lx* an organizational meeting for 
a workshop on racial understanding erupted into 
an emotional argument of who was to blame for 
racial problems. 

Students shouted down a proposal that the 
group go into ghettos and talk with people there 
since “it is not the black people who need talking 
to, but the white.” 








Unsociable Social Circle 



UPI Telephotos 



Georgia state trooper drags a Negro demonstrator to a county 
prison bus in the course of racial unrest last week at Social Circle, 
Ga. Negroes were protesting school conditions by lying in the path 

of a school bus. 

LB J’s Popularity Slips 7% 

PRINCETON. N. |. (UPI)— President Johnson's popularity has 
declined 7 percent to 41 percent, an apparent byproduct of the 
recent Viet Cong offensive in South Vietnam, according to a Gall- 
up Poll released Sunday. 

A similar poll last month in- sharp decline to shock and fms- 
dicated 48 percent of those in- tration by Americans over the 
terviewed supported the Presi- Viet Cong offensive, which cost 
dent 's overall handling of his many U.S. and South Vietnamese 
job. The latest poll represented lives. 

a decline in a three-month up- A poll last week indicated 
swing in Mr. Johnson's popular- that public favor for Mr. John- 



ity, rated at 38 percent in Oct 
ober. 



son’s Vietnam policies, and not 
his popularity as a whole, has 



The pollsters attributed the declined from 39 to 35 |>ercent. 







WALLACE'S One - A - Semester 



jjk USED 

|§ir Paperback 

^Sm#SALE Con,i ^ 

Hundreds of Used Paperbacks at 

75% off 

The Largest Paperback Sale Ever On Campus! 

WALLACE'S BOOK STORE 

" More Books For Your Money' 












